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SEEK AND FIND; 


OR, 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SMART BOY. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XV. 
IN WHICH ERNEST FACES THE ENEMY. 


HAD discovered what Tom Thornton in- 
tended to do, in part. It was not an officer 
who came to arrest me; it was Tom himself. 
Though I had confidently expected him — as 
we we alws ays dread the worst possible thing that 





can happen to us—I had hoped to escape 
him when the bell sounded for the departure 
of the steamer. I felt quite sure that all was 
well with me, and had begun to congratulate 
myself on my singular good fortune, when his 
ugly face appeared on the wharf. 

I do not think now that I made any mistake 
in not remaining in Albany, for it was the 
easiest thing in the world for him to trace me 
out, and find the boarding-house where I had 
spent the night. If I had left the cars at the 
last station before the train reached Albany, I 
might have avoided him. It seemed to me 
that my only way was to continue the journey, 
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and I did so. If I had been alone it would 
have been an easy matter to evade him. 

Tom Thornton rushed on board of the 
steamer just in season to secure his passage, 
for the plank was. hauled.on board the moment 
he had crossed it. I was.on the hurricane deck 
when I saw him, and he saw me. Perhaps 
there was a chance for me yet to outflank him. 
It was a bad scrape, but all I could do was to 
make the best of it. I left my position when I 
saw Tom coming on board, and went to Kate, 
whom I had requested to remain in the saloon. 
I sat down by her side, and tried to look as un- 
moved as I could. 

‘** Don’t be frightened, Kate,” I began. 

“Frightened! Of course Iam not frightened 
now,” she replied, fixing the gaze of her deep 
eyes upon me. 

‘“But you musn’t be when I tell you some- 
thing.” 

‘What, Ernest Thornton?” demanded she, 
taking the alarm at once. 

‘‘Tom Thornton is on board of this steam- 
er. Don’t be alarmed; I will take care of you. 
He shall not harm you, and he shall not take 
you away from me.” 

“O, mercy!” exclaimed she, turning as white 
as a sheet. 

L.think I can 


‘Don’t be disturbed, Kate. 
take care of him,” I added; with more confi- 
dence than I felt. 

‘« What shall we do?” 

“T don’t know yet, but I will see. 


Leave it 
all to me, Kate. If he speaks to you, answer 
him civilly.” 

**T could not speak to him.. I shall faint 
away if he comes near me. O, Ernest Thorn- 
ton, I am frightened almost to death!” 

‘“*There is no need of your being alarmed. 
I don’t think he desires to see you half so much 
as he does me. I will put you in a safe place 
soon. Come down into the ladies’ cabin for 
the present.” 

She followed me, trembling in every fibre of 
her frame. I left her,at the door, bidding her 
keep out of sight as much as possible. A 
glance along the main deck, in the vicinity 
of the captain’s office, assured me Tom was 
not there, and I procured a state-room of the 
clerk. Going half way up the stairs to the 
saloon, I discovered my pursuer. He was evi- 
dently looking for me. I watched him till he 
had made the circuit of the long apartment, 
carefully avoiding him. He then went below, 
to look for me in other parts of the boat. He 
walked forward first, and I took this opportu- 
nity to conduct Kate to the saloon again, and 
gave her the state-room I had procured, telling 
her to lock herself in. 


| plan. 
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‘*Won’t he find me here?” asked she, with 
quivering lips. 

‘* No matter if he does : keep your door locked. 
I will knock four times by two's. Don’t open 
the door on-any account till you hear my rap.” 

**T will not.” 

“I will keep watch on the outside. Now 
don’t be alarmed. I will take good care of you.” 

She closed the door, and I heard her lock it. 
I felt then that she, at least, was out of Tom’s 
reach for a time, and that I was in condition to 
fight the battle alone. Large as the steamer 
was, it was impossible for me to avoid a meet- 
ing with him, since he knew that I was on 
board. If he had not seen me the case would 
have been different, and I might have contrived 
to keep out of his way. 

I could not help asking myself what I should 
do. I did not expect Tom would resort to vio- 
lence in the presence of hundreds of passen- 
gers. He would fasten himself upon me, and 
not lose sight of me. If he had intended to 
arrest, me, he would have sent a sheriff after 
me, instead of coming himself. What would 
he do next? This was the important question. 
Of course I could not answer it. I could only 
wait for time and circumstances to develop his 
As it was useless for me to attempt to 
avoid him, I sat down in the saloon, resolved 
to let things take their course. 

Summoning to my aid all the coolness, self- 
possession, and impudence I could command, — 
and I found that for an emergency in which! 
had right and justice on my side, I had an 
abundant supply of this kind of ammunition, 
— I calmly waited the appearance of my adver- 
sary. I deliberately made up my mind to speak 
up like a man to him, and to stand my ground 
like a hero. If he made a scene, I would de- 
nounce him, and punch him with the naked 
truth. ; 

Tom Thornton appeared to be making a very 
diligent search below, for it was half an hour 
before he came up to the saloon again. Most 
of the passengers were out on the hurricane 
deck, or in other places where they could view 
the scenery'on the shores of the river. I had 
plenty of time to get thoroughly “primed” 
for the exciting interview I anticipated. As! 
thought the matter over, I felt that I had the 
weather-gage of him — that all the advantage 
wason my side. The will was in my posses 
sion, and subject to my order. I had the address 
of my uncle’s London correspondent, and what- 
ever Tom might threaten, he could not deprive 
me of these favoring points. I could afford to 
be cool and impudent; and if Tom wanted to 
talk, I could talk as fast and as much to the 
point as he could. . 
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At last I saw him come up the steps. He 
was certainly a splendid-looking fellow, though 
he was evidently a man of the world. He was 
elegantly dressed, not over-dressed, and his 
movements were easy and graceful. I could 
not help thinking of these things, in which he 
had so decided an advantage over me. But he 
lacked one thing, without which everything 
else is vain and valueless— moral principle. 
He was a villain, and as such I despised him. 

I could not help noticing that the expression 
on his face was troubled, rather than malig- 
nant; indeed, he really seemed to be more in 
sorrow than in anger. He saw me when he 
first glanced around the saloon, and walked 
towards the sofa on which I was seated. This 
time he was not savage and violent, as he had 
been before when I met him. He had some- 
thing to think of now, and perhaps he had 
learned that “‘ that boy” was not to be trifled 
with. 

“Goed morning, Ernest,” said he; and it 
would have been difficult to discover in his 
tones that he was an enemy. 

“Good morning, Mr. Tom Thornton,” I re- 
plied, in cheerful tones, intending to intimate 
to him that I was master of the situation. 

“You left home rather suddenly,” he con- 
tinued. 

“Rather; and I presume you did not think 
a great while about it before you started.” 

“Ernest, I think we had better come to an 
understanding,” he added, seating himself on 
the sofa at my side. 

“TI know what I am about, and I suppose 
you know what you are about,” I answered, 
with easy assurance. ‘I don’t know that we 
can come to any better understanding.” 

“Tthink we can,” added Tom, very mildly. 
“T don't believe you know what you are about.” 

** Leave that to me.” 

“Ernest, I know what you have done at your 
uncle’s house,” said he, in a whisper, as though 
he had possessed himself of a valuable secret. 

“So do I.” 

“You robbed your uncle’s safe,” he con- 
tinued, in the same confidential tone. 

“That depends on whether the safe was his 
or mine,” I answered, readily. 

“Ernest, it is no use for you to play bluff 
with me. You know what you have done,” he 
added, rather petulantly; and I saw he was 
disappointed because he had failed to make an 
Impression upon me. 

“No one knows better than I what I have 
done.” 

“You have taken money and valuable papers 
out of your uncle’s safe.” 





**T know it.” . 

“You opened it without his knowledge or ' 
consent.” 

‘“*T know that too.” 

** And then you ran away from your home.” 

‘* That also I know.” 

‘““T was sent for by your uncle—” 

‘“‘ By your father, you mean,” I interposed. 

“T said by your uncle,” added he, persis- 
tently. ‘I found him quite ill— made so by 
your bad behavior.” 

“Not much,” I replied, when Tom looked 
into my face to notice the effect of this revela- 
tion. ‘Didn’t he tell you he had not slept 
nights for years; that he had steeped his soul 
in crime for your sake, Mr. Tom Thornton?” 

He started, sprang to his feet; but recollect- 
ing himself, he sat down again, and tried to 
recover. his calmness. 

“It’s no use for you to tell me, Mr. Tom 
Thornton, that your father was made ill by my 
bad behavior. It was your bad behavior and 
his own that trouble him.” 

** Young man, you talk just as though you 
were entirely innocent yourself,” added Tom, 
virtuously. ‘‘Do you really think you are free 
from guilt?” 

**T think I have done nothing more than my 
duty.” 

‘Then you believe it is all right to break 
into your uncle’s safe, and take his money and 
his papers?” 

‘* Circumstances alter cases.” 

““They don’t make black white.” 

‘** Sometimes a man’s hypocrisy whitewashes 
his whole life. Sometimes a man lives for years 
on his ill-gotten gains, and all the world thinks 
he is an honest man. Then circumstances make 
black white.” 

** You are talking of something besides the 
subject before us. Let us come back to it.” 

“No; I am talking about the subject be- 
fore us.” 

**You confess that you robbed your uncle’s 
safe.” 

“TI admit that I helped myself to certain 
things in it which I wanted. I am ready te 
admit it anywhere you choose to place me,” I 
replied, easily and good-naturedly. 

“* Are you aware that you have committed a 
crime?” said he, more pointedly than he had 
before spoken. 

‘*T don’t think I have committed any crime, 
or even any wrong. If you think so, Mr. Tom 
Thornton, you are welcome to your opinion.” 

“I do think so,” he answered, beginning to 
be a little excited. ‘*Do you know that I can 
arrest ‘you, and send you to prison?” 
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‘*T do know it; and I respectfully ask, Why 
don’t you do it?” ot 

‘“Why don’t I do it?” repeated he, appar- 
ently amazed at my impudence,-and disap- 
pointed because an arrest and a prison ap- 
peared to have no terrors to me. 

“Yes, why don’t you do it?” 

“Tl tell you why I don’t do it. Because 
your uncle is weak, and don’t wish to injure 
you. That’s the reason.” 

“That isn’t the reason. I want to tell you, 
Mr. Tom Thornton, that nothing would suit 
me better than to have you arrest me, and send 
me to prison.” 

This answer vexed him so much that he 
jumped up, and walked off. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH ERNEST MAKES A LANDING ON THE 
HUDSON. 


OM THORNTON was no fool, and it was 
easy enough for him to see that I under- 
stood the situation.. It was useless for him to 
tell me that any tenderness on the part of my 
uncle saved me from arrest, for the son would 
haye crushed me like a worm beneath his feet 
in spite of the father. I think he got up and 
left me because he could not control his temper, 
and feared a scene. He cooled off in a few 
moments, and came back, as I knew he would. 
“You defy me to arrest you—do you, 
Ernest?” said he, dropping into the seat at 
my side. 

“Yes; if you wish to put it in that form, I 
defy you to arrest me. I repeat that I should 
be very glad to have you do it.” 

** Why so?” asked he, nervously. 

“It would give me a chance to defend my- 
self, and that is just what I want, now I have 
the means to do so.” 

‘* You have some queer conceits, young man,” 
sneered he. ‘‘ What have you done with that 
girl?” 

“‘ She is safe.” 

‘*T asked you what you had done with her.” 

* And I didn’t answer you.” 

“* What have you done with her?” 

‘* She is safe.” 

‘* Running away with her is another crimi- 
nal offence.” 

“Tf it is, I shall fight that battle on the same 
ground with the other. If you choose to take 
me back to Parkville on any charge, of course 
you can doso. If you do, a certain document 
will be brought to light, which will convince 
Mrs. Loraine and everybody else, that Mr. 
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his span of bays, and his fine clothes, isn’t 
worth a-dollar in the world.” 

Tom’s lip actually quivered. 

“T don’t want to injure you, Ernest,” said 
he. ‘* Your uncle is not willing that you should 
be brought to justice.” 

“TIT have no desire to bring him to justice, 
either.” 

‘*'You talk like a fool, like a small boy,” said 
he, impatiently. 

“Then don’t talk with me.” 

*¢'You will make out that you haven’t done 
anything wrong yourself, but your friends 
have made a martyr of you. When I offer 
to get you out of the scrape into which yon 
have plunged, you speak just as though you 
were the injured party.” 

‘Exactly so, and I speak just what I mean. 
You talk to me just as though you and your 
father had not suppressed my father’s will, in- 
tending to rob me of my inheritance, and kept 
my mother in a madhouse for ten og a dozen 
years.” 

‘*What sort of bosh are you talking now?” 
demanded Tom, with an effort, while his face 
was pale, and his frame trembled. 

**T can prove it all. If you and your father 
wish to tell me where my mother is, and to 
make terms, you can tell mewhat you will do,” 
I added, following up my advantage. 

“You have taken some ridiculous notion 
into your head, and I really don’t know what 
you are talking about.” 

‘* Did you ever read my father’s will?” 

‘Your father’s will!” exclaimed he. “1 
never heard that he made a will. If he did, 
it was the most ridiculous thing he ever did in 
the whole course of his life, for he hadn’t a 
penny to leave.” 

“‘ Perhaps you can tell me why my uncle so 
persistently refused to tell me anything about 
my father or my mother?” 

“ I certainly can if you insist upon it; though, 
having more regard for you than you have for 
yourself, I should prefer to follow your uncle's 
example, and not say anything about them.” 

“T will not ask*you to spare my feelings, 
Mr. Tom Thornton. Your father went so far, 
when I insisted upon it, as to tell me that my 
mother was insane.” 

“She is, poor woman, and I don’t wonder 
that her reason was dethroned,” replied Tom, 
whose face brightened up wonderfully as he 
spoke. 

‘‘He refused to te]l me anything about my 
father.” 


“‘ Which was very kind of him. _ Your uncle 


Tom Thornton, with his gold watch and chain, ! is a strange man; but his greatest weakness is 
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his regard for you. It is best you should know 
nothing of your father; but if you wish to 
know, I'll tell you.” 

‘] do wish to know.” 

“He committed a forgery in London, and 
died in Newgate before his trial took place. 
Your poor mother was so grieved that it made 
her insane. Now you know the whole truth, 
and you can understand why your uncle did 
not wish to talk to you about your father.” 

I confess that I was rather startled by this 
explanation, and I could not help asking my- 
self if there was any truth in it. It certainly 
accounted for my uncle’s unwillingness to tell 
me anything about my parents. But I would 
not believe it. It was treachery to my father’s 
memory to do so. 

“Did he make his will in Newgate?” I 
asked. 

“ His will! What will? I have told you he 
had not a penny in the world. Your uncle has 
ever since paid your mother’s board in the 
insane asylum.” 

“That is very kind of him. Can you tell me 
where she is?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T suppose not; and probably it would not 
be convenient for you to tell if you did.” 

“T would tell you if Iknew. If you desire 
it, I will persuade your uncle to tell you. You 
keep talking about a will. What do you mean 
by it?” 

“T found such a document in my uncle’s 
strong box.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“Tt is safe.” 

“If there is any such document it is a mere 
fiction. I don’t know anything about it.” 

“You don’t?” 

“No.” 

“All right.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Of course when you speak of a will, you 
mean something by it,” persisted Tom. 

“Tt’s no use to talk.” 

“Why not?” - 

“Because the truth isn’t in you.” 

“I speak the exact truth.” 

“No— you don’t.” 

“But I do.” 

“You know all about the will. I heard my 
uncle speak to you about it; and I heard you 
ask if it was not destroyed. You asked for it, 
and wanted to burn it then. Don’t you know 
anything about it now?” 

; “You heard all this?” said he, biting his 
ips. ; 
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“T heard it.” 

“You dreamed.” 

‘No, I didn’t dream it. [ heard a great deal 
more than this. You wanted to destroy the 
will; but your father said he dared not do it.” 

‘Pray where were you, when you heard all 
this?” 

‘*On the top of the bay window of the libra- 
ry. The upper sash was pulled down, so as to 
let the air in.” 

‘Then you are an eaves-dropper, as well as 
a thief.” 

‘* T was on the eaves of the bay window, and 
I dropped down about the time you went up 
stairs to look for me. Now you know all about 
it—andsodoI. You may tell me my father 
died in Newgate, and that you never heard of 
any will. I shall believe just as much of it as 
I please, and no more. You think I’m a boy, 
Mr. Tom Thornton; but I’ve got brains enough 
to know chalk from cheese.” 

Tom wiped his forehead. He did not like 
my style; but he could not do anything. He 
dared not take any decided step. After observ- 
ing the feebleness of his position, I made up 
my mind that I had won the victory. He was 
afraid to arrest me, and I felt as safe as though 
Ihad been in London then. But there was 
one more point I wanted to impress upon him. 

**I have no doubt, Ernest, that you have 
some paper which you think is valuable; some- 
thing which has the form of a will,” said Tom, 
after he had fidgeted about in his seat for some 
time. 

“Tt has that form,” I replied. 

‘I should like to know what the paper is. 
Where is it?” 

‘*No matter where it is. I know its value, 
and I have put it where, the moment you take 
your first step against me, you will find it lying 
like a big snake in your path.” 

‘‘Won’t you let me see it?” 

No.” 

“T only want to know what it is. You need 
not let it go out of your own hands.” 

“*T won’t show it.” 

I had made my point. I had assured him 
the will would be forthcoming when he took 
any step to annoy me. Tom tried all sorts of 
persuasion to induce me to exhibit it; but with- 
out denying that I had it, I declined to produce 
it. He was so weak that I began to despise 
him. At last he got mad, and threatened me 
with all sorts of calamities. I told him, when 
he became abusive, that I would not talk any 
more with him, and abruptly left him. 

Most of all, I desired to shake him off and 
get rid of him. While he was watching me, I 
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could not convey Kate to her uncle, and I-was 
puzzled to know what I sh do. When’ the 
steamer arrived at New York, Tom would keep 
both eyes fixed upon me, and I should have no 
chance to assist my fair companion. I walked 
about the boat, and thought the matter over; 
but the more I considered it, the more unsatis- 
factory it seemed. 

About one o’clock the steamer made a land- 
ing at Poughkeepsie. I went down to the main 
deck, from which the gangway planks led to 
the wharf. Ifound Tom Thornton there, ap- 
parently for the purpose of assuring himself 
that I did not take ‘“‘ French leave” of him, 
which was just the thing I intended to do, if it 
could be done without his notice. I went for- 
ward, but found that the stern of the boat was 
swung in, so that the forward gangway was 
twenty feet from the pier. 

Returning to the saloon deck, I carefully ex- 
amined the position of the boat in regard to 
the shore. I went out upon the space over the 
guards, and outside of the state-rooms. On 
the edge of the wharf there was a storehouse, 
the end of which reached about to the middle 
of the steamer’s wheel. The top of the paddle- 
box was nearly on a level with the flat roof of 
this building. I could not see Tom Thornton, 
but I concluded that he was still watching for 
me on the main deck. The space between the 
top of the paddle-box and the roof of the store- 
house was not more than three or four feet, and 
I concluded that a girl as resolute as Kate Lo- 
raine would leap across the gulf without diffi- 
culty. I went to her state-room, and gave the 
four raps. She was glad enough to see me, 
and taking her-valise I told her to follow me. 
I waited till I heard the order given to haul in 
the plank, and then led Kate up the rude steps 
on the curve of the paddle-box, heedless of 
the sign which interdicted passengers from as- 
cending. 

A waiter shouted to me; but, fearful that I 
should be accused of trying to evade the pay- 
ment of our fares, I threw him my tickets, and 
told him I must land at Poughkeepsie. I 
reached the top of the paddle-box with Kate, 
and jumped over on the roof myself, with her 
carpet-bag in my hand. 

‘‘Now jump, Kate!” I called, as I heard the 
bell ring to start the wheels. 

“T am afraid,” she replied, shuddering, as 
she looked down into the yawning gulf below. 

“Jump quick, and I will catch you!” 

*‘T cannot! I cannot!” exclaimed she, in an 
agony of terror. . 

The wheels turned, and in an instant the 
space was too wide for her to come on the roof, 





or for me to return to thé boat. The people 
discovered us, and began to shout. I saw the 
waiter give the tickets to a man; but, at the 
same instant, Tom Thornton, perceiving me 
on the roof of the storehouse, sprang upon 
the rail, and leaped ashore, as the stern swung 
in and grazed the pier. The steamer went on 
her course; and I saw the man to whom the 
waiter had given the tickets assist the fright 
ened Kate down from the paddle-box. 


I was on shore, but so was Tom Thornton. 
(TO BB CONTINUED.) 


LIFE IN INDIA. 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
HINDOOS. 


BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


HE domestic customs of the Hindoos are 
very different from ours. The men and 
women do not usually eat together. The wife 
is required to wait upon the husband, and does 
not dare to satisfy her own hunger until the 
wants of her “lord and master” have been 
sufficiently attended to. The natives do not 
use forks, knives, or spoons, but take their 
food up with their fingers. Some eat off of 
brass plates ; others, who are too poor to afford 
such a luxury, use a piece of a plantain leaf. 
Rice is the chief staple of food in India, and 
takes the place of bread in a great measure. 
Rice and curry is a very common dish; and 
as you may not know what curry is, I will try 
and explain it to you. Foreigners are almost 
as fond of it as the natives. It is a kind of 
sauce, rather yellow in color, from the munchel, 
which is a peculiar yellow root, and forms one 
of the ingredients. Besides the munchel, they 
put in onions, kottamaly-seeds, mustard, sera- 


‘kum, pepper, &c., and some add ghea; or 


melted butter, and also the milk of the cocoa- 
nut. This ghea is usually manufactured from 
the milk of the buffalo, for many of the natives 
tame buffaloes, and keep them instead of cows. 
It is not the water of the cocoa-nut that is used 
in making the curry, but it is milk obtained 
from the pulp of the cocoa-nut. They have an 
indented circular iron which they keep ex- 
pressly for the purpose of reducing the meat 
of this nut to a state of pulp. 

The natives are very fond of the betel-nut, 
and also of the leaf of a kind of vine called 
pawn, which grows, upon a certain species of 
tree. Some use vettalay and paakku, together 
with shell-lime and tobacco. The paakku is 
a small, tasteless nut, and the vettalay a very 
spicy leaf. 

Contrary to the custom in America, men 
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usually hire out to do washing, and they also 
take in sewing. These washermen are called 
dhobis, and many of them earn a very good 
livelihood. It is customary for a dhobi to be 
hired by as many families as he can wash for; 
and when Monday morning comes, he goes 
round to the different houses and collects the 
articles to be washed. An account is kept of 
them in a large book designed expressly for 
this purpose. When the swarthy washerman 
has been ‘“‘the rounds,” he takes his bundles 
down to the nearest river or pond, and step- 
ping into the water, at once begins to wash. 
He sets up a rude wash-board, but never thinks 
of having a tub, wringer, or any of the ‘‘ mod- 
ern improvements.” He makes the pond or 
river answer for a wash-tub; and he certainly 
has all the “‘conveniences” around him, and 
is not troubled by being obliged to change his 
water frequently. It was quite a novel specta- 
cle to see these dhobis standing up to their 
knees in water, and scrubbing away with all 
the energy that the situation seemed to call 
for. One might easily suppose that their 
clothes would not look very well after having 
been washed in so rude and primitive a man- 
ner. On the contrary, they are generally 


brought back to their owners “‘done up” 


most beautifully; for, in spite of the rather un- 
promising appearance of things, these dhobis 
are expert washers. i 

The native tailors are also very skilful with 
their needles. They do the finest and most 
difficult kinds of sewing with a nicety that 
makes it hard for one to believe that it was 
accomplished by masculine fingers. We al- 
ways employed the same tailor in our family, 
and valued him highly for his long and faith- 
ful services. He was a most devout Moham- 
medan, and I have heard him call repeatedly 
upon the name of Allah. He would come to 
our house early in the morning, and sit cross- 
legged all day upon his mat in the veranda. 
He would accomplish a great deal of sewing, 
and do it so beautifully too! 

In this sketch I must tell you something 
about the form of marriage among the Hin- 
doos. To them it is an important ceremony, 
for they consider it the greatest event of their 
lives. They marry at a very early age, fre- 
quently at eleven or twelve. I knew a young 
native girl who looked upon herself as quite a 
helpless ‘‘old maid,” because she had arrived 
at the age of seventeen without having been 
married! This may seem strange, but you 
must remember that in such warm countries 
the people arrive at maturity much earlier than 
in colder ones. The average length of life 
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seems shorter, and it is very rarely that an 
aged or ven looking person is found 
among the natives. 

There are properly only four months in the 
year in which a marriage can take place: 
March, April, May, and June. The bride and 
bridegroom have nothing to do in the choice 
of each other; they are betrothed by the par- 
ents at a very early age, sometimes when only 
four years old! 

The marriage ceremony continues five days. 
The young couple are first placed under a 
sort of bower, covered with leaves, in front 
of the bride’s dwelling. The married women 
present then come forward, and go through 
with a ceremony called arati. It consists in 
placing a lighted lamp upon a plate of copper. 
The plate is then lifted and raised as high as 
the heads of the bride and groom. Then a 
number of circles are described with the plate 
and lamp. The object of this performance is 
to prevent the evil of any “jealous looks” 
which there might be reason to fear from 
certain unfriendly persons. The Hindoos are 
very superstitious in regard to ‘evil looks.” 
After the arati is concluded, the kankanan, 
which is a bit of saffron, is tied to the right 
wrist of the groom and the left wrist of. the 
bride. This is done very solemnly. After 
some other ceremonies, the father of the bride 
takes hold of her hand and lays it in that of 
his son-in-law. Then he pours water over 
them in honor of the great god Vishnoo. 
This is the most impressive act of all. When 
it is finished, the ¢ahly is brought and fastened 
on the throat of the young bride. This con- 
sists of a piece of gold, on which is engraven 
the image of some one of their gods, and is an 
ornament peculiar to married women. It is 
never taken off unless the husband dies. It is 
brought upon a salver, decked with fragrant 
flowers, and is tied by the husband upon the 
neck of the wife. Fire is next brought in, and 
the bridegroom offers up a sacrifice. While it 
is blazing, he takes his bride by the hand, and 
they walk three times around it. 

There is another important ceremony, in 
which two bamboo baskets are brought and 
placed close together. The newly-married 
pair step into them, and two other baskets are 
brought, filled with ground rice. The hus? 
band takes one and pours the rice over the 
head of the wife, and she takes up the other 
and does the same to him. 

The ceremonies conclude with a procession, 
which is often grand and imposing. It gen- 
erally takes place at night, and is made bril- 
liant by torches and fireworks. 
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Such are the forms of these heathen mar- 
riages, in a land where wom denied her 
rightful position, and made ave, not the 
equal, of her hard task-master, man! 


JOE WILLIS, THE NEWSBOY’S STORY. 


BY A. 0. HALSEY. 
CHAPTER II. 


i ELL, sir,” said young Willis, resuming 

his narrative, “‘ I was sauntering along 
Chatham Street one evening, after a month’s 
fruitless search, when an old man, with a long, 
white beard, and a good deal the worse for 
liquor, staggered out of one of those dirty beer 
shops so plentiful over there. His appearance 
agreed so well with the description I had got 
from the poor woman at the old tenement 
house whom I had been to see often, that I 
at once made up my mind that this drunken 
fellow was the old harpist in whose care poor 
Jackson’s orphans were. I shrank from him 
as he staggered by; but as I was in the shade 
and*he in the full light of the street-lamp, I 
took a good long look at him. Venerable as 
his beard was, in its long white flow, it failed 
to take from his hard face one line of its 
mean, selfish look. Great gray, bushy eyebrows 
hung over his small, deep-set eyes — eyes that 
had the green lustre of some wild, half-starved 
animal. His nose had that hook.to it that you 
see in every shop along that old street of cheap 
clothes. It made me call him a Jew at once. 
Blocks and blocks I followed, dodging behind 
lamp-posts, carts, and theatre posters, dread- 
fully afraid of his seeing me by some mis- 
chance. At last he turned down a narrow 
street near the river, and in a few moments 
halted before a tall but crumbling old house — 
a house inhabited by organ-grinders and rag- 
pickers’ families. As he stumbled up the rick- 
ety stairway, I crawled behind him, feeling 
more like a.cat than. a boy; but I felt quite 
certain I was on the right trail, and that noth- 
ing should defy me. When the old fellow, 
whom I shall call the old Jew, got to the plat- 
form of the third floor, he put his ear to the 
keyhole and listened a few seconds; then, as 
if convinced that all was quiet within, he took 
from his pocket a key and opened the door as 
quietly as his intemperate state would allow. 
When he had gone in and had closed the door, 
I crawled softly to it. The knob was off, leav- 
ing-a good-sized hole for such an observation 
as.I wanted to make. It was a bright night 
outside; the moon had just risen over the op- 
posite house-tops, painting in white, on the 
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floor. of the room, the two windows it poured 
its silver flood through. — O, sir, the moon that 
night looked upon a strange picture there. | 
should like to see some one of your clever artists 
draw the scene she and I saw that night. On 
a spread of straw lay two pretty children fast 
asleep;, their full lips parted and trembling, as 
if in disturbed dreams; their white arms — 
white as marble in the moonshine — were 
twined about each other’s neck, and their 
long, curly tresses. mingled together in silken 
strands. Even in that lily light you could see 
their golden hue. Their little bodies were 
adorned in black dresses, but their tiny feet 
were bare. Near by, sir, on a low couch, low- 
ering down upon them in their guileless sleep, 
sat the old Jew, who had just aroused himself 
from a drunken stupor. The moonlight that 
fell in such lustre on the sleeping children, 
heightening the beauty of their sweet repose, 
changed into a livid mask the grim face and 
beard of the old musician hovering over them 
like some beast gloating over his powerless 
prey. In a few moments the old Jew got 
up from his couch, crawled to where the or- 
phans slept, then pinched the pink ear of the 
oldest, and she awoke with a heart-rending 
scream. It disturbed her sweet sister too. 
Ah me! how it: frightened them both, that 
sudden recall from their calm slumber, to see, 
in the ghostly moonlight, with scarcely col- 
lected senses, that hideous old man. God for- 
give me the oath I hissed at the old brute as I 
crept down the stairway, for I could bear the 
scene no longer. But I haunted their locality. 
I could not go away from it. It was well I 
staid, for soon the old musician, with his big 
harp in a faded green sack, came out of the 
building, and at his heels were the two little 
girls. I followed the party as they moved on. 
Once I made so bold as to steal up to the eldest 
of the two, and drop a few pennies into the lit- 
tle tin cup she carried. The coins jingled as 
they fell into the cup, and the old Jew darted a 
look behind him. I was too quick for him; an 
empty ash-barrel afforded me shelter. He took 
the pennies from the child, supposing that 
some stranger had given them to her in pass- 
ing. It chafed me to see the old fellow ap- 
propriate what I had given for the girl solely. 
He took them to a German garden. This gar- 
den was a grand ‘place. Colored lights were 
hung in the trees, and a fountain: played a jet 
of Croton above.a marble basin. Then there 
was a long counter loaded with cakes and 
many good things to eat, the names of which, 
nor the flavor either, did I know of. I could 
see my little friends; but when the old man, 
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struck up his harp (and he played it well), the 
noise of the people drinking was hushed. Then 
I heard, clear and beautiful, the timid voices 
of the children. They sang the song of ‘ Lit- 
tle Eva;’ I knew it at once, for I had wept 
over it many a night, seated in the pit of the 
Old Bowery, when Uncle Tom’s Cabin ‘was 
having its first run. I have heard no prettier 
music since than the melody that came to the 
poor newsboy’s ear that night. I guess the 
folks in the garden liked it well too, for when 
the music ceased there was a great stamping 
and knocking of glasses on the tables. Again 
and again the children sang; and I could hear, 
at the close of each song, after the applause 
had died away, the ringing of many coppers as 
they fell into the little tin cup the eldest passed 
around in the crowd. 

“The old harpist took his nightingales from 
this place to others, and I followed at their 
heels closely. The eldest soon discovered me 
dodging them, but as I smiled, and nodded to 
her not to tell the old Jew, she tried to take no 
notice of me. It was too much of an effort for 
so young a thing. From time to time our eyes 
met, and.she at last seemed to recognize me 
as the boy who sold papers to her poor father. 
Then I made bold and walked up and whis- 
pered quickly in her ear a few words I remem- 
bered of an old play I had often seen at the 
Old Bowery —‘I am thy father’s spirit.’ I 
don’t know why I should have said that, but it 
seemed to me the quickest way of impressing 
her that I had come to help her. To her it 
sounded indeed like the voice of a spirit, and 
she trembled with fear; and to add to her dis- 
comfort,she saw me no more that night, for I 
kept a long way behind them. 

“A little after midnight they finished. their 
rounds and went home. When they went up 
to their rooms in the old house, I thought that 
to sleep in the old rag-man’s cart the short 
balance of the night would just suit me; but, 
sir, I had no sooner gathered my limbs on the 
few rags he had left in his cart, when a blue- 
coated policeman poked me in the ribs with 
his hard club, and bade me go home or he’d 
have me locked up. Go home! how strange 
a command that was to me, poor, friendless, 
with a better acquaintance with the star-sown 
fields above than with the roofs of man’s handi- 
work. But I knew the M. P. would not visit 
that spot again that night; so I shuffled around 
the block, and came back again to the cart, and 


slept there.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——_.¢—___ 


—— In the early ages of Rome it was-not 
lawful for women to drink wine. / 
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VANE 1’S PUNCTUALITY. 


J. B. HOWSER. 


big rances weeks had passed since Vane Galt 
first entered the little lawyer’s office he 
now occupied, and not a client had visited 
him; and being a young man, with little 
means to support himself and mother, he be- 
gan to have serious thoughts of closing his 
office. He was poring over some law-books, 
storing his mind with knowledge useful to per- 
sons of his profession, when a man suddenly 
came in, and in a business manner said, — 

“Young man, are you very busy at pres- 
ent?” 

A faint smile passed over the face of Vane 
at these words, and also at the thought of the 
three weeks of leisure he had sat there with 
nothing to do but read; but it quickly van- 
ished, and he replied, — 

‘“No, sir. Can I do anything for you?” 

‘* Yes; I wish these papers copied, and would 
like to have them finished as soon as possible ;” 
and he produced a large roll of bills from his 
pocket. ‘‘Do you think you can do them?” 
he continued. 

Vane untied the package and examined the 
papers carefully. 

‘Yes, sir; I can do them satisfactorily, I 
think. At what time do you wish them?” 

‘*¢ Nine o’clock in the morning will answer. 
But you must be punctual; for remember, I 
shall be here at that time precisely.” 

‘¢ They shall be done at the appointed time; ” 
and Vane took the papers which lay before him, 
and spread them out upon his desk. 

“If it be so, you can command your own 
price, it matters not what it may be, as it is 
of the greatest importance to me that they be 
done at nine o’clock;” and the gentleman 
withdrew, without even leaving his name; and 
at first Vane was inclined to believe that he 
was trying to impose upon him by giving him 
a large task to do in so short a time; but as 
his funds were low, he went to work upon the 
papers with a will. Even if the man did not 
call for them, there was work for him to do. 

His pen flew rapidly over the paper, and 
sheet after sheet, written in a clear, bold hand, 
was laid aside; and it was not until his watch 
denoted the hour of seven that he leaned back 
in his chair and drew a deep sigh. He had 
worked just four hours, and not one third were 
copied. 

“It is time for tea, I guess, and mother will 
be waiting for me. She will know something 
unusual has detained me, as I have always 
gone home at five o’clock. But néver mind; 
she will not say anything when she learns of 
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my good fortune in procuring a task, however 
tedious it may be.” 

A walk of ten minutes bro him to a 
small, unpretending cottage, and as he entered 
the door an elderly lady greeted him. 

‘* Why, you are late this evening, Vane.” 

‘Yes, mother; and I have good reasons for 
it, too.” 

‘* Have you had any calls at your office?” 

** Yes, and employment that will fully repay 
me for all my late idleness.” 

“T always said something would come to 
you — did I not?” 

‘Yes; and your words have often cheered 
me on. Soinething Aas come, and I trust it 
may prove beneficial to us, for we need it very 
much,” said Vane, glancing at the furniture in 
the room, which, though scanty, bore traces 
of the neatness of its mistress. 

After tea Vane took his hat, and, as he was 
leaving the house, said, — 

“You need not expect me home to-night, 
mother, for I have promised to finish these pa- 
pers by nine in the morning; and you know 
my word is as sacred as an oath.” - 

**T shall not be at all anxious concerning 
you, my son; but I shall prepare an early 
breakfast for you.” 

Vane entered his office once more, and light- 
ing a lamp, — for he could not afford gas, — he 
went to work, and the gray streaks of dawn 
were beginning to appear when he laid down 
his pen. The task was finished, and it was 
only six o’clock. 

After breakfast he went to his office; and as 
the hour of nine approached, a step was heard, 
and the gentleman who had left the papers the 
day before came in. 

‘* Well, are the papers ready?” were his only 
words. 

“They are;” and Vane handed him the 
copied sheets. 

"Nicely done, and in a beautiful style of 
writing,” was the result of the gentleman’s in- 
spection. ‘* How much are your charges?” 

‘¢T worked all night in order to finish them, 
and —” 

‘“*Enough. Here is your fee, and do not 
mind the change, if there be any,” and he 
threw a fifty-dollar bill upon the lawyer's 
desk. 

“ Indeed, I cannot take all!” 

‘Don’t say a word. I havea few words to 
say to you. First, do you know who I am?” 

** No, sir, I do not.” 

‘¢ Well, I am Morris Wallace, the shipping- 
merchant. My lawyer has of late become less 
punctual, and does not attend to his business ; 
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and-I have concluded to engage another. You, 
I think, are the person I want.” 

‘* How can I repay you for your kindness?” 

‘* Say nothing about it. I saw your mother 
yesterday afternoon, when I left your office, 
and made her acquainted with my intentions 
to look out for your welfare if you performed 
the work satisfactorily; and she was to say 
nothing to you of my visit, but leave it all to 
yourself. I must say I am greatly pleased 
with the result. Consider yourself my attor- 
ney henceforth, at a salary of three thousand 
dollars a year.” 

Words could not express the gratitude of 
Vane Galt; and when, six months later, he re- 
moved to the new house which he had bought 
and partly paid for with the first instalment of 
his salary, he could scarcely believe that such 
good fortune really had visited him. 

Two years passed, and the new firm of Wal- 
lace and Galt was prospering finely in the 
shipping business; and Mr. Wallace remarked 
to Vane that his position in business was only 
a just reward for his punctuality. 


SEA THINGS. — BARNAOLES. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


YOUNG swimmer, in a close-fitting 
Adamic bathing-dress (Jura naturali- 

bus, Linn.), (Sans culotte, Cuv.), (Notting- 
to-vare, Agas.), sat on the top of a smooth 
rock, over which the sea slipped now and then; 
and, tempted by the softness of the almost im- 
perceptible moss that lubricated the easy de- 
scent, he fancied it would be a pleasant diver- 
sion to slide off into the deep water below. 

Nothing easier. He had only to let go with 
his hands, and lift his feet a little, when away 
he glided, joyously, triumphantly, till just be- 
low the surface of the water he ran across a 
colony of barnacles (Balanus ovularis) when 
too late to switch off. It is needless to say that, 
as an attempt at a new sensation of pleasure, 
the experiment was a failure. But any old- 
fashioned schoolmaster will tell you that 
knowledge may find access to the mind at 
points quite antipodal to one another; for 
which cause he never confined his most strik- 
ing attentions to the head of the pupil. 

Since the barnacles had introduced them- 
selves to our youngster, in a rather rough way 
of “scraping an acquaintance,” he was deter- 
mined not to back out, as he had backed in, 
and accordingly came up to the scratch plucki- 
ly, and investigated the little wretches to the 
following result. 

The barnacle in his youth isa free rover, 
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running the high seas at large; like a fast 
young man who expects an uncle to die in his 
favor, or an enthusiastic radical, who goes wild 
with all the ‘‘ isms ” before he settles down to 
a staid, hard-shell conservative, with his fami- 
ly about him. Like the mind of man, he has 
eyes in his state of freedom, but gives them up 
when he resigns his liberty. 

Balanus, the subject on which our student 
first sat, is a rough, conical shell, fastened to 
the rock by its base, opening at the top ina 
little crater, like a miniature volcano. Inside 
the crater is another cone, free to move and to 
open in two or three sharp spikes, between 
which the animal thrusts two dozen arms, or 
feet if you will, though his travels are erded ; 
but his family name of Crrrhopode (hair-footed) 
implies that they are feet. Twelve are long and 
twelve short; all bending forward, jointed, 
fringed with fine hairs, and forming a sort of 
hemispherical scoop-net, with which the little 
fisherman draws in the smaller fry that the 
tide brings him, and empties them directly 
down his throat. Imagine your mouth in the 
palm of your hand, your fingers spread apart, 
and bristling with hairs, and incessantly open- 
ing and shutting on whatever they could grasp, 
and you will have a pretty clear idea of how 
Balanus gets his living. 

The ship barnacle is a different-looking ani- 
mal. He looks like a small, very long-snouted 
clam, inverted, rooted to a ship’s bottom, a 
floating log, or other drift, in countless thou- 
sands, by that leathery peduncle; but when he 
opens the valves of his shell he puts out the 
same array of arms, and keeps up the same in- 
cessant scoop-netting as Balanus on the rocks. 

Not only are rocks and planks appropriated 
by the barnacle when he wishes to “ locate,” 
but he will build his house on the back of a 
venerable lobster, and even plant vast colonies 
on the surface of the whale, in such numbers 
as to change the color of the great mammal 
from black to gray. 

The progress of the largest vessels is serious- 
ly retarded by this mollusk-crustacean, that, 
while bothering navigators by his loaferly 
habits, plagues the naturalist by his contra- 
dictory structure. The outward appearance of 
the Cirrhopodes leads one to suppose they are 
mollusks; but their anatomy, and the study 
of the young vagrants, determine their true 
place to be among the crustaceans; and crusty 
enough they are, as the fingers that write this 
will witness, after turning the crab-stones on 
which they have planted their sharp cones. 

An old superstition, current within two 
hundred years, made a large species of wild 
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goose spring from the barnacles that fasten on 
drift-woo id it was hence called the barna- 
cle goose; the real goosy in that story had 
no feathers. 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 
APPLYING FOR A SITUATION. 


BY H. ELLIOTT M’BRIDE. 











CHARACTERS. — Mr. Watson, JoHN WAL- 
LACE, ARTHUR BAKER. 


Scene. — A Counting-room. 


[Enter JouHN WALLACE. ] 


Fokn. No one in, I see. Well, Ill sit down 
and wait. (Seats himself.) It is probable Mr. 
Watson is in the office. I wish he may give 
me the situation, for I really do not know how 
we are to get along if he does not. My poor 
mother is very ill, and sister Ellen is not much 
better; and I must make something in some 
way to buy medicine and food for them to keep 
them alive. I suppose I shall not stand much 
chance either, for it is probable there will be 
dozens of applicants, and they will all be bet- 
ter dressed thanI am. Here comes somebody 
now. Perhaps it is one of the clerks. 


[Znter ARTHUR BAKER. ] 


Arthur. Good morning, sir. 

Sohn. Good morning. 

Arthur. Are you one of the clerks? 

Sohn. No, sir; I am an applicant for the 
situation of salesman. 

Arthur. (Sneeringly.) Are you, indeed? I 
have the honor of being an applicant myself. 
You don’t expect to stand any chance — do 
you? 

Fokn. I must confess I hardly expect to suc- 
ceed; but I must have work of some kind. 

Arthur. Must you, indeed? Then why do 
you not go to the country and work? They 
say there is plenty of work to be had there. 

Fohn. Circumstances are so, just now, that 
I cannot go. Besides this, I am not used to 
country work, and do not think I could obtain 
employment. I have been a salesman before, 
and I think I am better suited for that kind of 
work. 

Arthur. Perhaps you are a little bit lazy. 

Fohn. Perhaps I am, and perhaps you are a 
little bit impertinent. 

Arthur. Hello! getting short, are you? I’m 
sure you needn’t. Poor people must get used 
to hard knocks, and I think you belong to the 
lower class. 

- Fohn. Go on; I consider the source. I 
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wouldn’t take it all, if I considered you worth 
minding. of, 

Arthur. That’s the way! msider the 
source, of course. That’s the plan all boys 
fall back upon when they are afraid to fight. 

Sohn. Talk away, whoever you are; I don’t 
mind it; it doesn’t disturb me in the least. I 
came here to apply for a situation, and not to 
quarrel with anybody. 

Arthur. Such a shabby-looking fellow as you 
are won't be likely to get the situation; so I 
think you had better run home to your moth- 
er. She wants to fix that hole in the elbow of 
your coat. 


[Enter Mr. Watson from offce.] 


Mr. Watson. Good morning, young men. 

Fohn and Arthur. Good morning, sir. 

Mr. Watson. You came, I suppose, as appli- 
cants for the situation of salesman? 

Arthur. Yes, sir. I presume you know my 
father — William Baker, attorney-at-law. 

Mr. Watson. I have some acquaintance with 
him — yes, sir. 

Arthur. He wishes me to become a mer- 
chant; and seeing your advertisement, and 
knowing that this was a respectable house, I 
thought I would apply for the situation. 

Mr. Watson. Have you ever been a sales- 
man? 

Arthur. No, sir; Ihaven’t. I haven’t been 
doing anything; but the governor thought it 
was time I was getting to work; and I thought, 
if I had to go to work, this would be the place. 

Mr. Watson. You think you would like the 
business, then? 

Arthur. I am not sure about that; but I 
have concluded to try it a while; anyhow. I 
know I shall suit you. 

Mr. Watson. Do you wear such good clothes 
every day? 

Arthur. Yes, sir; I pride myself in going 
about as well dressed as anybody in the city. 
The governor can afford it, and I believe in 
looking pretty nice. 

Mr. Watson. There is a good deal of rough 
work to do in the store, and I’m afraid the 
work and your dress would not correspond. I 
suppose you take a glass of wine occasionally. 

Arthur. Of course. A fellow would be be- 
hind the age if he didn’t drink a little occasion- 
ally; but I don’t take enough to injure me — 
O, no! 

Mr. Watson. Do you know anything about 
this other young man? 

Arthur. Nothing but what I learned since I 
came in. He seems to belong to-the lower 
class, from the look of his duds. 
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Fokn. 1 belong to the poor class, but to as 
good a class as’does Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Watson. Ha, ha! That’s the way to 
talk to him. 

Fohn. I have a recommendation from Mor- 
ton and. Company. (Hands tt to Mr. War- 
son.) I lost my situation there because.I was 
sick, and was unable to attend to my duties. | 
am poor; but I am not afraid to work.. My 
mother and sister are both ill at the present 
time, and I wish to get a situation so that I 
can make some money to keep them alive. 

Mr. Watson. Where do you reside?. 

Fohn. At No. 22 First Street. 

Mr. Watson. (Hands back the recommenda- 
tion.) That is sufficient. You may come to- 
morrow; and if you suit me — 

Arthur. Am I to understand that you don’t 
want me? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; that’s the way I wish 
you to understand it. I have heard something 
of your fast life, and don’t feel like employing 
you. 

Arthur. Humph! You can go to grass. 

(2xit ARTHUR.) 

Mr. Watson. (To Joun.) As I was saying, 
I will take you on trial, and give you fifty dol- 
lars per month; and if that will suit you, come 
to-morrow morning. 

Fokn. O, sir, I thank you. 

Mr. Watson. No thanks at all. You will 
earn every cent of the fifty dollars, as the situ- 
ation is not an easy one. I will call at your 
home this evening, and perhaps I can render 
your mother and sister some assistance. Good 
morning. (Exit Mr. Watson into office.) 

Fohn. What a kind old man! I will re- 
member him for his kindness, and will try to 
serve him faithfully. (Exit.) 


—_—@—__——_ 


—— Tue first American library was found- 
ed by Dr. Franklin at Philadelphia in 1742. 
Among the earliest of public libraries, that 
founded at Athens by the tyrant Pisistratus, 
about 526 B. C., is worthy of note. ‘The sec- 
ond of any note was the library of Alexandria, 
the manuscripts of which were collected from 
many different countries, about 284 B. C., by 


‘Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, who 


purchased many of them for more than their 
weight in gold. This famous and valuable 
library was burned when Julius Cesar set fire 
to the city, 47 B. C. G. P. 


—— Ir used to be a sort of maxim with ele- 
gant Romans never to have at a dinner party 
a number less than the Graces nor greater than 
the Muses. / 
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HINTS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 
The Gun 

HOULD be a good one, well made in every 

part, with barrels of ‘‘ twist” iron or lam- 
inated steel, well-finished locks and blued steel 
“trimmings.” Such a gun, if single, will cost 
about $15; if double, from $25 to $35. Deli- 
cate chasings, silver and gold mountings, and 
inlaid work serve only to gather rust and give 
uneasiness to the sportsman when gunning in 
broken or obstructed ground. An oiled stock 
is preferable to a varnished one, for the same 
reason. 


Keep the Gun Perfectly Clean, 
as much of its efficacy depends on its freedom 
from any roughness or obstruction of the sides 
of the bore. Much annoyance, too, may be 
avoided if the locks work easily and sharply. 
Too Great Care 

cannot be taken to prevent accidents, and the 
best rule of action is perhaps this: ‘“‘ Mever 
point a gun or pistol at anything unless you 
intend to kill it.” A second rule is, ‘‘ Always 
carry loaded arms at half-cock.” A good lock 
will not discharge a gun from this position; 
and any lock that will do so, should be sent 
at once to the gunsmith for repairs. 

The Sportsman’s Equipments 

should be few and simple. A strong flask of 
copper for powder is more reliable than the 
traditionary “horn.” A shot-belt is carried 
more conveniently in a day’s tramp than the 
patent receptacles or flasks, although the latter 
are preferable in the boat or stand. For the 
rifle or pistol, a small leather pouch on a waist- 
belt is the best receptacle for bullets or’ car- 
tridges. 

To Become a Good Shot 

long practice is indispensable, but a few hints 
may be. of use. Always cover a bird with the 
sight, even if sitting; and at any distance over 
forty yards, aim a little above the object. In 
“shooting flying,” aim from an inch to a yard 
ahead of the game, according to the distance 
and their own velocity; if flying from you, 
cover your bird, raise the sight an inch or so 
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above the bird, and fire steadily, but immedi- 
ately. Pragtise continually over different va- 
rieties of ground until you can calculate dis- 
tances accurately. Even after long use, it is a 
good rule, on coming from wooded to open, 
from broken to level ground, to ascertain the 
difference between your own estimate and the 
real distance of surrounding objects. When 
the young sportsman realizes that forty yards 
is the greatest range at which most shot-guns 
are reliable, he will see the use of this idea. 
In Conclusion, 
it is to be hoped that no one who may read 
this will ever use the skill to which he may at- 
tain in uselessly killing the most insignificant 
animal in the great variety of creation around 
us. To him who sees in nature the power and 
goodness of God, who notes the lives and hab- 
its of the game he follows, and fills his mind 
with the beauties of the scenery around him, 
no sport is better calculated to strengthen the 
body and improve the mind than hunting. 
But he who uses his higher skill and the fer- 
rible weapons given him by our present civil- 
ization to kill needlessly, violates the respect 
due the life given by our common Father, and 
places himself below the ravenous wolves, who 
kill only when hungry. 

C. W. Hatt. 





REGIMENT OF SoLpiERS. — Forma rectangle 
about two feet long by four inches wide. Par- 
allel to one of the longer sides, two yards from 
it, draw a line for the taw. The players, not 
more than six, place the agreed number of 
marbles on the side of the rectangle towards 
the taw. Each fires four marbles at the row. 
The one knocking the greatest number out of 
the rectangle is the winner of the game, not 
the marbles. 

That it may be equally fair to all players, 
some spectator should be appointed umpire 
and scorer. After one player has fired, all the 
marbles should be replaced on the line, ready 
for the next one. RICHDORE. 


A Partor Game. — There are many pleasant 
hoaxes which raise a laugh in the evening; but 
one caution should always be observed in per- 
petrating them, viz., always select for your vic- 
tim a member of the party who can enjoy a 
joke even at his own expense — otherwise, hard 
feelings and sulks. Hard Tack sends the fol- 
lowing : — 

‘* Ask a person to go behind the door, and 
then inform him that you can tell just what he 
is doing. When he says he is ready for you to 
guess, tell him he is ‘ making a fool of himself.’ ” 
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1037. Japan. 1038. Pitea. 1039. 2-5. 1040. 
55 5-5- 1041. 5+ 5-5-+.5. 1042. A bubble. 
1043. Hudson. 1044. Baltimore. 1045. Port- 
land. 1046. Oswego. 1047. Detroit. 1048. 
Washington. 1049. Bangor. 1050. Newport. 
1051. Easton. 1052. Trenton. 1053. Head 
Work. 1054. (Man) y young (men) (are) 
(D pendent on O) (tea) (he) rs (fort) (hare) 
(live in G) — Many young men are dependent 
on others for their living. 1055. The Fortunes 
ofa Student. 1056. M-oat. 1057. B-owl. 1058. 
P-ear. 1059. P-earl. 1060. R-oar. 1061. V-ale. 
1062. M-eat. 1063. B-rake. 1064. P-lane. 1065. 
Dacca. 1066. Brest. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


our, 


—<\ 
UNCLE SAM 


CHARADES. 

1069. First, a young lady; second, a posses- 
sive pronoun; third, a personal pronoun; 
whole, a state. 1070. First, an evil; second, 
an opening; third, fossil metal; whole, a city 
in Asia. 1071. First, an interjection; second, 
a wise man; whole, a river in the United 
States. Ros Roy. 


1072. 
You will 
heat 


PuzZLEs. 


yourself, mine 


and 
your constitution. . 
J. K. L. 
1073. Are E sea are you eye tea. — A soldier. 
1074. Bee are a gee-gee a are tea. — A boaster. 
O.LEeNn TANzy. 
1075. A noble of France and one letter will 
make many towns and part of a state. 
> F. A. R. 
1076. Write a letter on fire, 
And then you will see 
What this simple riddle 
Most surely will be. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. 





TRANSPOSITIONS OF BirDs. 


1077. Low Laws. 1078. Raps row. 1079. 
Anterag. 1080. Orbin. 1081. Vane R. 1082. 
Karl. 1083. Pines. ARTIE CRAYTON. 

BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks. with transpositions of the 
same word :— 

1084. When she said it was five ——, I could 
but ——. 1085. People that live in —— can 
—— their doors. 1086. She asked if a —— 


could be taught to ——. 
Lorain LINcoLy. 


1087. REBUS. 


oat 8 


~ 


DovusLe AcrRosTICc. 
1088. 1. A town in New York. 2. A public 
place in New York city. 3. Atrench. 4. A 
city in Minnesota. 5. A city in Mexico. 6.A 
town in Pennsylvania. 7. A seain Asia. The 
initials and finals form a city and the state in 
which it is situated. WHITEHILL. 


Latin ENIGMA. 

1089. Quinque et viginti litter me compo- 
nunt. 

XVIII, XIX, XXI, XV, XXIV, mater nee 
erat. 

Ill, XVII, XIII, VI, XVI, animal domesti- 
cum est. 

XI, V, IV, XXII, una Musarum est. 

XXV, XX, XXIII, XIV, numerus est. 

VIII, IX, XXI, X, pars oris est. 

XXI, XII, I, II, VII, fas non est. 

Totum a A=neide est. 

C. B. W. anv R. P. C. 


MusicaL PuZZLEs. 


1090. 1091. 
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ICHDORE sendsefavors, and wishes us to 

consider the subject of introducing infor- 
mation on Geology into the Magazine. The 
subject is open for discussion. The marbles 
will keep. 

Sylvan Grove has a word for C. K. We 
haye no room for private messages. C. K. 
can call at 244 East Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York, and find out all about it. Charade ac- 
cepted. — Lunatic’s conundrum indicates that 
he should not be permitted to go at large! 
“Why should the cold-water cure be very un- 
popular? Because in the time of the flood it 
killed more than it cured.” — John F. Morrow, 
Newark, Del., sends his own honest name, 
and wants somebody to write to-Morrow. — 
G. F. T.’s rebus is acceptable, also his kind 
words. — The Optic B. B. Club is changed into 
the Optic Library Association (we think that 
is what Good Boy tried to spell), but they are 
without books or funds. We would suggest 
pleasant exercises in penmanship, spelling, 
mathematics, &c., as a profitable way of spend- 
ing an evening. —A. J.’s rebuses cannot be 
well represented. 

Major Lee’s story is not adapted to our 
pages. — B. B. C., Northampton, Mass., would 
like to receive letters. — Mr. P. Pod’s rebus did 
not fall into Hannah’s hands, or the voracious 
maw of a certain fearful monster, but lies safe 
in our accepted drawer. We hope Ernest will 
prove smart enough to satisfy all his friends. 
— Atlantic’s transpositions are very good, and 
are accepted; but the geographical rebuses 
contain letters. — Uncle Tom’s letter is written 
with a pencil, which is against the rule. We 
could not find the name of ‘‘ Uncle Tom” on 
the subscription books. — Black-Hawk does 
not believe in being paid for contributions to 
“Head Work; ” he thinks the fun of the thing 
is sufficient compensation. Will our Indian 
friend send on specimens of his new idea? 
Rebus, W. B. 

If the mistake mentioned by Wide Awake is 
in regard to ‘‘ Bessie Watson,” it is all right. 
' —§&.T. F., we have not room to give the 
whole score. We did publish ‘In Doors and 
Out” thirteen years ago; it is now out of print. 


AND GIRLS. 
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The ‘‘ Sequel to the Starry Flag” will be com- 
menced in January, but we are not yet ready 
to announce the others. — G. M. A.’s answers 
are correct, but the enigma has too many rep- 
etitions. — Jack Spratt’s symbol of ‘* unequal ” 
would be too obscure, and other. portions of 
the rebus would be difficult to symbolize. An- 
swers to ‘‘ Prize Rebus” come in slowly. — 
Richdore’s oratorical suggestions are quite 
reasonable, but our space is very limited. His 
puzzle is too complicated for our use. — Billy 
Rover does not like to be compared to a 
cur; we beg his pardon, and suggest hound. 
Glad he is pleased with ‘‘ Seek and Find;” it 
was written to please him. — Cannot J. A. C. 
become a “Smart Boy,” and earn money to 
buy the books? Where there’s a will, there’s 
a way, you know. 

Lincoln was not a Yankee president, by any 
means. Is J. A. C. a Yankee boy? — Korn 
Kobb’s answers correct. — V. Jupiter’s trans- 
positions, with one exception, do not indicate 
anything. The enigma has too many repeti- 
tions. — We take a problem from Josiah Trin- 
kle’s letter. If he could look into our drawer 
and see the piles of manuscripts and enigmas, 
and consider that we are publishing but one 
dialogue a month, his astonishment would sub- 
side. — R. C. L., Jr., sends thirty-one answers 
to Head Work No. 43. That can’t be beat. — 
Black-Hawk didn’t try to find them all out. 
It is better for the paper-mills, if you write on 
one side of the sheet, and vastly better for the 
printer. 

Sylvan Grove would like to hear from Jersey 
Blue. Box 6065, New York. Chicken rebus 
accepted. — We do not use anything that is 
not original, and Chorister’s figure puzzle is 
very ancient. Method of conversation not 
adapted to the polite society of Our Boys and 
Girls. — The ‘‘ two” which “ popped into Billy 
Buncomb’s pate,” that he ‘‘thought pretty 
good,” popped out of his letter before it 
reached us. The terms for binding the Mag- 
azine will be published soon. — We have no 
room for C. E. M.’s articles on postage- 
stamps. 


We put the following into 
Our AccgEPTeED DRAWER. 


Swiftfoot, transpositions; Wide Awake, re- 
bus No. 2; Billy Rover, avec tétes ; Korn Kobb, 
problem; Emmett O’B., geographical ques- 
tions; George Gimney, cross-word enigma; 
Jersey Blue, song rebus; George Gimney, 
double acrostic; Bob, geographical rebus; 
C. H. W., rebus; Lone Star, enigma; Bay 
State, geographical rebus. 
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THE RING OF GYGES. 


LLUSION is often made to this classic 

fiction, which is not without its lesson. 
Gyges, a shepherd, descending into a deep 
chasm in a quarter where he was pasturing 
his flocks, discovered a brazen horse, having 
doors, through which he looked, and saw 
within a corpse of colossal size, having on. its 
finger a golden ring, which he took off. He 
afterwards found that by turning the deze/, or 
setting of this ring, towards himself, he be- 
came invisible; and when he turned it outward, 
again visible. He took advantage of this to 
commit a crime, murdered the king of Lydia, 
and ascended the throne. 

In all ages many would covet the possession 
of such a charm, being deterred from evil-do- 
ing simply by the fact that they are exposed 
and manifest to the light. As it is, they try 
to accomplish by art what they cannot by 
magic. The most practise some sort of dis- 
guise, cover up their motives, or make pretence 
of being better than they are. Others carry 
out their machinations in the dark, conceal 
their faces with a mask, or their whole per- 
sons with a cloak of hypocrisy. Thus, if they 
could only be secure in their privacy, they 
would, to all purposes, wear the ring of Gyges 
on their finger. But it is well that this gift, or 
power of invisibility, has been only known to 
realms of old romance or fairy land, and not 
to those of fact. 

Allowing that we could carry with us such a 
talisman to shelter us from the recoil of our 
deeds, yet at times, in spite of all precautions, 
the Jezel of the ring would still glance out- 
ward; and no one can hide himself, or be 
thoroughly hidden, from the eyes of men. 
We should not, then, attempt this, but so 
fashion our conduct that we shall not be 
ashamed to have it visible, or to let it appear 
to others exactly what we are. This would be 
to wear the signet-ring of a true gentleman, 
which would always attract the admiration of 
the beholder, flash which way it would. 

There: is one sense in which we may all be 
said to have that famous ring of Gyges on our 
hands. If it is hard to enchant others, it is 
still more so to disenchant. ourselves. For 
although we stand out in bold relief, and our 





faults are glaring, yet we-do not often intro- 
vert our gaze,or hold a mirror, except for van- 
ity’s sake, before our faces; and so, for the 
most part, we are invisible to ourselves. How 
heartily should we respond to the utterance of 
Scotia’s favorite bard, — 


“«O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It wad fra’ many an error frec us.” 


As with the eyes in our heads we can but 
look outwardly, and we are thus conscious of 
everything, rather than of that which is pass- 
ing within, it seems to require some magic to 
endow us with that se/f/knowledge, without 
which all other may avail nothing. We must 
learn to gauge or measure our own capacities, 
to probe our own motives, and to understand 
the principles by which we act. We must turn 
the bezel of the ring so as to be no longer in- 
visible to ourselves. Thus, fair and candid, 
and open on every side, we shall be betrayed 
by no dangerous gift, though we venture even 
into enchanted realms, as did the Lydian 
shepherd. 

— Witt was asked the meaning of the 
title A. M., affixed to the name of the: princi- 
pal of the school. ‘‘ Why, don’t you see,” said 
Will, “he routs us out of bed early in the 
morning. He’s not a P. M.” 


—— Ir is better to think without speaking, 
than to speak without thinking. 


— Ir a “little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” to have none at all must be more dan- 
gerous. 


— Tom thinks that Solomon made a mis- 
take, and that the maxim, ‘‘ Spare the rod and 
spoil the child,” should have been, “ Spoil the 
rod and spare the child.” 


—— TuerE is a Fragment Society in Boston, 
but it has no connection with the Peace So- 
ciety. 

— Tue leek is the national emblem of 
Wales, probably because so many people run 
through it. 


— WE cannot help praising our true 
friends; and therein we are like an apoth- 
ecary, because we keep laudanum, 


—— Birps of a feather will flock together as 
long as we have a jay at the, head of the gov- 
ernment. 


—— Jupce Fisuer ought to have a plaice 
in the cabinet. 





